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In this paper guidelines which provide direction 
toward the development and structure of a course in social 
foundations of education are outlined. A systems approach to 
organization of the course is used as both a content and process 
guide. The construct of the parts of this education system defines 
four operational functions: 1) development of the specific goal of* 
the system in our societal structure and of the specific enabling 
objectives; 2) an input category consisting of the key elements of 
our societal context which help define options for courses of action 
3) a strategy category which operates as the means used to achieve 
objectives; and 4) a teaching operation which functions to check on 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the educational organization and 
helps suggest necessary modifications. Theoretical models for 
developing course strategies are discussed and specific 
strategies — concepts and key phrases^ persistent questions, and 
hypotheses and generalizations — actually being used in the author's 
social foundations of education courses are included. (SHM>- 
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I. THE PftCELrll 

• In our modem period, the ti-aditional guidelines providins direction and 
meaning to the educational enterprise have been called into serious question. 

9 

The disintegration of an accepted puLlic philosophy, and the general breakdov-Ti 
of a cohesive value system lending significance to human activity, are iniportant 
philosophical realities -which have helped undernD.ne educational guidelines, 
Unfortunate3.y it has been ver;^ difficult for the educational operation to 
reconstitute itself on a rational basis, and we are witnessing a neo-romantic move 
into the subjective world of "doing one's thing," 

The philosophical breakdov.n has been intensified by the rapid pace of change 
and the cor.ir.-.unications ?jid inforraation inr.undation \^xc'ci have buffeted the 
educational operation. Students going to school in this modern period often 
view their attendance as an intfirruption of their education because educational 
institutions have not been transforr.ed in accordance with modern perspectives 
and needs. 

One significant revitalization is taking place in perceiving the constitution 
and objectives of curricula. The traditional apprcaches of using formal education 
-vj the means for acquiring information and memorizing facts is being recognized 
by more and more educators as an antiquated approach suitable for a pre-mass media 
society. There is grovang emphasis on education as providing transferable skills 
and inquiry modes, and as a way of rationally exploring and developing the world 
of values. \ 

The traditional course in social foundations of education with its heavy 
reliance on bits and fragments of insight from the social sciences and hanianities, 
is in i^i ticular n?-f! of this type of revitalization. In most cases, this 
course consists of fragmented materials without any internal logj.c, discipline 
or "rationality. At some institutions, this course has been turned into an 
amorphous, dirpctionlsss operation reinforcing the anti-discipline approach of the 
neo-romantic s. 
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At best, most of these courses sef-ve as the drain basin catching and passing on 
vhatever vie-.vpoint happens to.be arcund. At vorst, some of these courses are 
being taught by th2"doing your thing" teachers who view these courses as 
catba£reis for vAiatever they happen to discover in themselves during the 
semester. 

The fragmented reality of our times accentuates the difficulties and 
problems that are normlly involved in teaching a foundations of education 
course. Even comraendable atter.ipts to organize the aaterial in some significant 
manner often results in bits and r^^tces of information and value joined together 
in some transitional ecclectic form. 

It is my contention that we who teach this basic education course 
to future teachers have a responsibility to rationallr think through our 
problems and develop some type of logical coherent discipline from our 
obiectives^-: c available information aH'd other inputs. This discipline 
should provide a coherent rational organization of content and process 
relevant fci- an introductory education course; and meaningful for our 
modern students. \le owe this to our students, many of whom find the 
social foundations of education course as currently taught, a reinforcement 
of their fragmented view of education; we owe this to the profession currently 
being called upon for a greats:- role in educational decision-making, but ■ 
in many cases, inadequately prepared for this role of professional involvement; 
and we also ovfe this to ourselves. 

We are at a disadvantage because few of us teaching this course majored 
in social foundations of education for our doctorates, intensifying the problem 
_.that exists with an already amorphous "discipline". We do, however, have the 
advantage of being in a sufficiently flexible positidn to develop and structure 



a contr^nt and procesti for our discipline without/ the traditional constraints of 
forgotten "truths^" and archaic organisational patterns. If we and other social 
foundatioiis of educaoioi teachers choose to do this, we can well be in a favorable 
position to think our discipline through, and charo our cours*^ based on logical 
consistency and cur:: ent-relevant insights • I am hopeful that we nak^ this cho'^ce* 
II, COIt^.TRUCTS OF CO' PvSK MI^SIOM '-IVO FNArLING OT^J^CTIV?S 
A. TH5CR?ri^^L CONSTRUCT OF CC^U.-IS!? I-'IGSIO^I AKD FMA5LING OrJACTIVS 

It is nrr contention that a neaningful social foundations of education course 
can be developed by using a "systems approach" as both a content and process guide. 
There are many different definitions for the phrase "systems approach" and 
confiiiitted pxirists^ from engineers to audio- visual specialists, can often be 
heard and observed in the war of definitions that niark this terniinolog;/. In 
this approach, the educational operation is not viewed as piecemeal and fragmented 
but as an organic systoTii with riajcr component parts interacting and affecting 
one another* Changes or innovations of major components may well bring or rec.;uire 
balancing changes or adjustments in other components of the system. It is neither 
possj.ble nor necessary tc have complete knovrledge of every detail and comronent in 
the educational system, nor are we able to neasure, mathematically express or 
control all of the operations iiwolved. The key to proper analysis, unoerstanding, 
and limited control is to be able to discern -vital corapcnents in the systf^m, and 
their roles access points for innovation. 

I use a sj'^stems aporoach, for the .organization of my courses because I 
recognize the need for a rationally organized structure and process for 
investigating the manner v/nereby a society educates its citizens. Utilizing 
this approach, also involves my students in a process of value development, 
priority decision-snaking, and suggests innovations to meet our needs more 
effectively and efficiently* 



In developing a construct of the comr.onent parts of cur eauc^.tional 
system, four distinct oper-ational functions can be discerned. Firr>t,the 
specific "ndssicn" of t!;is system in our societal structure (eos^ntially 
socialization and innovation) and the specific enabling objectives we develop for 
this broader .'mission... Second, we also can discern an ..input" c-.e^ory consisting 
of the various key elements of our societal context, which =erve as 
constraints or guides for the objectives ;.e fomulate .nd try to iirplement. 
These ..inputs., can se^-ve as "reaJ.ity deamons.- helping us define the options 
for courses of action. Third, we can formulate a -.strategy" category 
wtdch operates as the vehicle or nieai.s we use to achieve our objectives. 
Fourth, we can formulate a testing operation which functions to check 
on the efficiency and effectiveness ol' our educational on^anization 
and helps suggest necessan^ modifications. Throughout «ach of these 
onerational functions there also should be adequate feed-back and 
measurement to help us modify our goals and strategies and make our 
system more eff -active whila it is still in operation. This four-fold 
division does not preclude novfng an aspect of a particular component 
or an entire ccr.ponent, to a different operational function, but is 
merely suggestive of functional Cc.tegories. 

B. A-ITUAI. COWST.WCT Jf COU.lSr. ;7.SSI0M AND F.K'AM..TUG Or^iKCTIVHS 

Our first area of concern is the. course "mission.' and the enabling 
obje.-tives. The basic "mission " of this course i3 the service to our 
society and our students as individuals through oroviuing continuity . 
and socialization, as well as adaptive innovation. Realistically, this 
course stresses achievable "enabling" objectives consistent with the 
basic "mission." These are: 

1. Inforwation ^/ _ „ 

Organize infocTnation into usable and functional form; 
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2. Froces^i 

Learn the pro3?ss for an^dyjingj an educational system; 

3. Relevance . „ ^ . . 
Develop content and Process which is functional and meaningful m terms 
of the student's "real world" experience, 

ki Transferabi]ibv „ . u- 

Orfari7,e cont'jnt and perceptions for -maximum transf -^rability ana continuous 

learning; 

5. Deci sion-Making 

Develop perception ar.d knowledge for p-ofessional choice of priorities 
in aduci,ational d'^cision- making; 

6. Emrabhy , ^ . i.. • 4.- n 
Develop a concern and interest for the parties involved m the eaucational 

process. 

ITI . TH EO^i^-TIGAL CCS .' cUCT OF COU-iS?: INPU'L'S 

Our second area of concern is that of significant inputs of a social and 
technological nature. These influence v/hat one should teach, how to teach, and 
realistically affect the choice of enabling objectives. I have listed six areas 
of si^ificant input but recognize full well that other cor.tponents, including 
previously designated objectives might ^fell fit into this catego-r. "Input :1-->alitr" 
refers to sifaiifi::ant featx res of the broader environment that guide my choice 
of content and process. "Questions," are guides to ouestions I have posed to aid 
in reaching dpcisions on v,-hat and how to teach. ■ 

A. Information 

1. Input Reality 

Innimdation of information; lateral transirdssion of knowledge; combardnient 
bjr laulti.-iTiedia. 

2. Questions 

a. What types and quantities of information are available? and how do 
these affect the choice of what should be taught? 

b. What is the significance of the infon.iation explosion and iimundaticn 
of data for our decision on vrfiat '■ td how to teach? 

B. Pace of Change 
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!• InPut Reality 

Very rapid change; leaminp today might require "unlearning" tomorrow 
stress on adaptation • 

2. Questions 

1. W;at is the impact of the rapid yoe of innovation and change on 
the choice of what and how to t^ach? 

2. V^hat principles are operative in the process of change? 

C. Students 

1. Inout Realit;^ 

Need to develop functional perception of educational or.^anisation; 
seeking cora-utment and identity; "doing one's thing," wish to be 
involved in decision-making procpss. 

2. Questions 

1* What is the relevance of the types of comniitnient our students have 
developed, for our decision on what and how to teach? 

D. Teachers 

1. Input Reality 

Increasingly called upon as educational decision-makers. 

2. Questions 

What is the relevance of the increased decision-making role of teachers 
for our decision on what and how to teach? 

B« Subject Discipline 

1. Input Reality 

Broad, vague; 2ittle traditional disciplined structure. 

2. Questions 

a. What is the content and process of the discipline that j.s to be taught? 

k. What is the relev.xnce of this educational discipline for our decision 
on what and how to teach? 

F. Society 

1» Input Reality 

Pressures for equalizinc educational opportunity; race, urbanization and manpower 
needs; innovation to protect continuity. 



2. Cuostlcns 

What dev^lorrnents or tr'-^nds in the social c^rena are r^^lev^ant for cur 
decision on w.at and how bo t"?oh? 

IV. MODEJS OF ^OIP.SE S?-!>T''OI=^ 

The third area of concern is that of strated.es. 'i*hese should le ca r fully 
d-^veloped on thi^ b^.sis of ot;?ectiv=»s and input, and should re internally talanc^ed 
to secure a maximum achi^»v«nent of d^siraMe ol,'^'^ctiv"s. Key qucjsticns that ini«:ht 
be asked in the 'ievelopment of rr^levant strategies are: 

1. On the bn.sis of "sijmificant inputs" and objectives for tnis co\ rse, 
vhat strategies mipht prove most effective for teaching this course? 

2. In what and to V5hat dej^r^e will these strategies affect our 
inputs and ob;;ectives? 

3. In what vay and to vh^t degree vdll these strategies afiect e-'icr other? 
I have developed a nujnter of significant course strategies ba.sed upon 

my answers to these questions. 

B. ACTUAL S??, .TSGI^S U5SD I'w^ cort^'-s 

Use of a disciplined content or^-^ni^/'ti on serves as tie cornerstoae for ^rir. course . 
There are three broad Unit DiynsicnG of mapor svntems o^erabions and tvve3ve sub 
divisions for the ma.ior component s\ib*>categor:.es . Unit I deals with delineating 
those variables in a society that can be significant factors in defining and 
deto.'-fnining the goals of e<:ucation. In Unit II> the readings are concerned with 
those strategies which are or can be used for moving towards the goals of education. 
In Unit III, the readings suggest evaluation of strategies and structures on the basis 
of proficiency tests and problem solving criteria. Naturally, the three units are not 
independent and should feed-back and modif^^ priorities and choices both within each wit 
and among the uhits. In this w^y any change in composition of significant variables 
would affect the entire systen-. This type of organization provides a simulated model 
enabling students to transfer anal^^io and critical skills and perceptions from 
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the clqesroom to the ihanrinp "real world." 
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Another strategy used in this course is the utilization of Kypothes3S and Generalizations^ 
Concepts and hey "^hrases, and Persistent Questions, as tools for maximizing the value of 
a systems approach, and as Kiilding Mocks for the developnent of a soci^.l foundations 
of educational discipline. 

The Concepts and Key Phrases provide vital categories useful as a basis for 

classification system.. Each discipline has a particular pattern and mnner for the 

organization of material and the concepts and phrases provided with the huildinj^ 

blocks that are associated with this discipline. Students are encouraged to develop 

relevant definitions for these concepts and phrases and to introduce new concepts 

and phrases for a revitalization of the social foundations discipline. Students 

are requested to refer and relate information from outside of the classroom 

situation and from class readings to this meaningful classification system. 

^Mosos StaiTibler, editor, A Systems Ar)rroa.ch to Social Foundations of American 
Fducation New York City, MSS Educational -ublishing Go. (19 E. UBth Street) 
pec.) 1969 618 pp., pg. iii. 



Persistant questions, preceding eaeh unit and co..one„t, designed to develop a 
sy,te.,tio understanding of the organisation ..d functioning of American education 
and the interrelationship of the component parts of the syste.. .he ouestions are 
organized to reinforce a .odel of descriptive, analytical and prescriptive sVdlls 
as well as the cognitive and affective do„-.ins. They also provide persistent 
transferable ouestions and .odes of inquiry that students can utilize «ith the 
increasinsly available information outiide of a classroom sitaation. 

Hypotheses, (tentative explanations of events to be tested with data) and 
generalizations, statements about past or present educational experiences explaining 
two or more tacts, are vital, strafgies for achieving the objectives of this course. 
Through their us- , ' students learn to utilize a scientific method for analysis of 
educationally relevant data ar.d drawing tentative conclusio.rs from this data. In 
effect, this provic- essential building tlocks for the structure of a discipUne. 
For these hypotheses ar.d generalizations become the essential analytical tool of 
our discip-Jn, Merely we probe and organize our data based on the higher levels of 
meanm^^ul expectations. Naturally, the hypotheses are functional to the degree they 
helo use explain events and these particular generalizations are only functional until 
we encounter data which requires us to modify or ref emulate these generaUzatlons . 
The listing of these generalizations and hypothesss does not suggest that they be 
committed to memory as thuths but they can be used as analytical tools, and bases 
tor value development. Students are reouested to classify their readings and outsioe 
experience, on the b,,is ot the assumptions and gsneraUzations made, and their degree 
of substantiation ,bhrouf,h substantive data. 

The foUowing are the concepts snd kej. phrases, persistent ouestions, and 

v,o i,-^=Mon.? actuallv being used with my social foundations of 
hypothes^.a ana generalizations acLuau./ uv±u^ uoc 

education courses: 
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OHAFTE-i I - A SYSTII-IS APPROACH TO El^J^ATIoN 

A. XIIO'-'^FTS AMD KEY PHH\S1'5 

, - , u 8. t rofrram evaluate n 

1. Systems ^nproach ^- ^ 

2. basic Foal (mission) - e.^atoHes 

3. behavioral or -ectives n' S^^^ 

U. Enabling obi.ctives • ^ .^g^^^^ents 

5. Affective aomam - evauation 

6. Gognifve Qomam 

7. Kntrv Skills 

P. FEK5ISTa-iT JU'^Sn-- IIS 

1 VJh=^t is a "svstems a^rraach" to education? 

2, What ?s the Relevancy of a systems an. roach for understanamr, modifying or 
'^hanpini' ^^me^ican "''ducation? . . . ^ 

3. V.'hv is the relevancy of t.^i s anoroach for educational rlannmp m Hmeric.^ 

C. H^ oTH-StS Aliu GgIEaALI?.-.TIuNS 

1 The si^ificance of societal inputs differs froa time to olace. 
o' Societal inputs ?enerallv interact with and affect each other. 
5: There are ma.ior component parts .^ich are significant in unae^-stanQinf American 
education . 

jji^j^j: SOGi mL I??PljT AS ..EFIMING TilE GoAI^ OF 5DuOATIi>N 
Key: P-7-.-S TSTgtjT UMIT wUSSTIOt^S 

1. In vmat vay and to what degree do the various input factors interact with each 
other to affect the definition of American educational Koals. 

2. In what way and to v;hat degree do these various inmit factors affect the 
strategies' currently used in American education? 

3 V/hat are the currently accepted goals of American education? V/hat is the 
relevance of these goals for modifications of eaucationr 

4. VJhat social couditions have influenced the formulation of these goals? 

5. In your opinion, what should be the main goals of American education? 

CHAPTER II POLITICAL CQnTEXT; IF-R ;aTAMCS OF FSDEtALISM 

A. CONCEPTS AMD KEY PKiUSES 

TV. • • ,.r..,^r, 7. Concur t-ent majority 

3. Fragmentation vs Unification '^^ 'i' 
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4# Diffusion vs Concentration 9« Ancillary or^ranisation as rrain 

5# Inevitable conflict vehicle for comjuunication and 

6. Continuous conflict integration 

10 • Decentralization coniniunity control 
11. Revisionist vs Status-^^uo 

PFlHSISTg^iT OUFSTIUNS 

1. What have been the negative and positive impacts of the Political System 
on the /joals and strategies of American education? 

2. Vfhat changes, if any, should be made in t^he Federal System to aid in 

improving American. education? Vftiy? 

KYFOTHFSES .^vp G^:^=t..^LI'{ATIO;:£ 

1, The American educational system parallels the federal struct^ure and attonpts 
to set the ambition of one man against that of others* This is accompli sh'rd 
by dividing powers between federal, state and local governjr.ents, and separating 
these divided powers between legislative, executive and judical authorities. 
Power is so diffused that individuals assigned resronsi bility for a task 
seldom have the necessary authority or power to accc-mplish it. Inaiviauais and 
groups are placed into conflict with one another because they represent different 
constituencies and interests* The division, oeraration and diffusion of power 
often results inr 

a* An inevitable conflict between any or all of the following brokers of 
power or factions in educational cecision-making: president of the 
board of education, superintencr^nt of schools, members of the boa.rd of 
education, mayor, members of the city council, private interest and 
pressure groups. 

b. The lack of any systematic capability in deciding on and usicig power to 
responsibly innovate and solve our problems; unless? there is a concurrence 
between the ^'aricus interest group's and pov-^r brokers operating at access 
points. 

c. The necessar:' development of informal or ancillary organization to make 
the system operable despite the formal deadlock. This makes the ancillar?.^ 
organis.ations and inter-st groups key elements sugf:esting and pressurine 
for innovation . 

d# Continous conflict (often cvclical) between advocates of centralization and 
advocates of decentralization. 

e. The factthat the structural conflict for power between revisionist and status-quo 
groups often is rationalized on the basis of ideolo^dcal considerations. The 
ideological convenience often is used as leverage for securing educational 
innovation. 

2. There is a de facto national system of education in America which is, indicated 
si.pnorted and reinforced by such .actors as national recruitment of teachws, 

sucessful mobilitv of students and teachers from school to school, the national 
market for instructional materials and the national exaiaination systems. 
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3# Ancillar:.' orc^anizations oft^^n develop to ne-t eaucaiional needs because fonnal 
institutions a:*^ not tioinf^ ^n acioouate jot# 'I'hese ancillary oreanizations often 
pro^dde the »:i^in itnn^tus for irnolf^.'a^nt?.tion of innovation. 

Ancillar:/ orrani'^ations frequently are res^nonsible for mainta-ining interration 
betv/eori the various levels of education. 

5* The federal government has b^,ror.ie increasingly involved in improving education. 

6. The federal »-ov5rnri-5nt is assuming an increasinr: role in education because Many 
states are la.ff-jrine behind in improving their school system. 

?• ilducation is a &tate and local function even when aided by the federal <^overnmenn. 

CHIFTFH 3 PrIIOr>CrHI"^AL a)?:T-?CT 



A. 









1. 


"Open Society" 


13. 


Existentialism 


2. 


"Ciosed Socifity" 


14. 


"Life Adjustment" 


3. 


^elf-rsalxzation 


15. 


Education for the many vs education 


4. 


Autonomy 




for the f e-.f 


5. 


Tentative truth 


16. 


Change for ch.e sake of chang'» 


6. 


i^ernal foras and ideals 


17. 


Condi Licninp 


7. 


iiationaSsm 


18. 


Fen-iissiveness 


8. 


'^^omanticism 


19. 


Moral concern 


9. 


^ssentinlism 


20. 


Led sure soc ety 


10. 


Pererinialiem 


21. 


Puritan eth.ic 


11. 


ixn erird ent ali sm 


22. 


"ibing one's thing" 


12. 


Pragmatism 


23. 


Lateral transmission oi" knovrlodne 



B. PEASISTr:KT C U?oTICH5 

1. V;hat rnajor philosor.Mcal positions are significant for a better und:;rstanGing 
of American education? 

2. How do these effect the jProals of American eaucation? 

3# ^''"hich philosophical approaches do you find most stiitaMs for developing an 
effective educational system? 

tr:FOTHESKS AMD OL^^IERALIZ&.TIOMS 

!• There is no consistent or fundainental piiilosophy of education which guides 
educational innov^itions. Lecisions generOly are based up-cn consensus and 
compromise rather than uron professional criteria; ♦ 

2# Jiducation has received libtle long term planning attention, despite its vital 
role in national life. 

3# Education in America is ''n.'^wed as an avenue for social mobility, opcortunity 
and an open society. Both those seeking to innovate and those seeking to 
prevent innovation ^/enerally phrase their argiMents in terms of the American 
"ideology." 

4# ^Educational policy aims often are responses to societal needs, interests, 
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pressure f routes and changing tyoes of stu.ients teinr admitr.ed to school?. 
Long-rancre prof f^ssional oinnninf seldom is i).s?d while makeshitL, ini!--.-?uiate, 
and' pragmatic rosconses are typical. 

5 The American educational system strives to educate all young people in as 
many div-rne subjects as are necessary,' to develop their fulj. potontials. 

6. liducation is often valued because it provides tetter job opportunities and 
status positions. 

7 There a^-'- no '-e-nan^nL or absolute educational truths. -Jlxperimentalism is 
necessa'ry and approaches should be discarded when no longer applicable . 

8. Education should provide the individual mth a finn fovndation in order to 
meet the numerous de>mnds of present-day society. 

9. Education shou]i strive to reach all students on every level of intelligence 
and motivation. 

10. Education's role is the reconstruction or r-orp Jiization of experi^^nce vh.ich 
* adds to the meanin? of exoerience and increases ability to oirect the course 

of subs-3cuent experience. 

11. Bducation's role is to provide a logical and realistic structure for corr-l-tior 
and assimilation of knowi-d?e in a manner consistent ;d.th T:he cevexOt^--enc o. 

an individuals Sclf esteem, 

12. Ideclof;ical comrltment to education for all sometimes conflicts with the aim 
of individual excellence. 

13. In our technologically oriented society there is a need for individual -xcell-nc^ 
and a''hi=vf^in'=>nt. i'^^e ics=.a egalitarian education can be consiaerea as 
depri^n,q loth the -ifted and slew learner of the ri?ht to quality euucat-ion 
suitable o th«;ir ne-ds, 

14. A fundamental "merican belief is that, given the opportunity, education 
can solve m.ost problems. 

15. iJiducation in .America often ser-.'-es as an avenue of social mobility, opportunity 
and as an air to the retention and extension of an "open society". 

16. I'he elementary school is generally viewed as the best place for instillins 
acceptable ideological beliefs. 

CHAPTKR 4 Hir.TG^^ICAI- COKT"-.T 

A. CCMCF-PTS AND FI-.^-\S^ 

1. "merican democratic credo . 10. delicious ne.-'ds 

2. PonuL^r democracy 11. Pressure groups 

3. Cultural Indoctrination-^ 12. Education for all vs eaucation 

Status-wuo for the jdfted 

4. Innovation-ae-/isionist 13. Vocational education vs lAoeral 

5. Social mobility ^rts education 
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r. . , --Tj. 14. Autouation 

6. Social mctrility ... ^ :( Co. nut e- revolution 

7. Onen society vs clos.a society t^*. S.baniz^.tLn 

8. National ne-^as Pra-matic 

9. iicop.omic needs 

1. In ^at v,ay and to^.hat deer., are historical experiences iafluencin^ current 

educational goals? 

2. Which Anericar. historical experience, are relevant for ui.d.rstanding current 
educational Drobleras'2 

3. V^hich current experie.nces minht well prove significant for future historions 
of ■f»'tnerican education? 

C .(1 ) HYP0?K=B?5 AUD O'^l-iSRAUZATIOKS 

1 The search for fre--do;a is a "constant factor within changinfr de.-nands of 
society from the beginning of eau-ation in the colonies to the complex 
culture of today." 

2 The movement for popular education is a manifestation of the American_ _ 

* democratic credo and is expressed in educe cional expansionism and e,Kaiitariam.sm. 

3. i'he history of Air-rican education is marked by a tension and conflict bvtween 
popular democracy and intel]ectualism. 

4 In the complex interaction between school and society, the effects of 
dislocations on society as a whole often have important reprecussions on 
the schools. 

5. In the history of education, the Church has been the strongest force 
but MKS gradually subordinated to the social, political ana economic 
interests ox the state. 

6. Education in our society has served in a dual role; as a main vehicle- 
for cultural indoctrination or as one of the important institutions lor 
innovation and changing the status-quo. 

7. In most cases the educational sysvem has not provided leadership for 
its ov/n change but has requir-jd outside sti::iuli and pressures. 

C.(2) HYPOTHIS^ kVil) GSJERAIIZATia.'S ON Sv.njAI 1HAJ;GS FROCKS OF W F. HISTv.HICAL CC^'T•-y? 

1. Social Institutions have a differentiated pace of change, and: 

a. The process of social chan.i^e, once bepun, tends to continue for 
a verj*- long time, as change in one part of our social structure 
gives rise to dysfunctions (failure to meet human ne-.ds-institutional 
lag) in another institution this creating the need for further 
institutional change. 
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b. Some parts of our institutional structure are more 
resistant to change than others: 

(1) Social change is more likely to begin and ad- 
vance more rapidly in those areas of our 
institutional structure V/hich are most secular 
and rational. 

(2) Social change is likely to be least rapid and 
most convulsive in those areas v/hich have been 
sanctified and v/hich we hold most sacred. 

2. There is a differentiated pace of individual acceptance 
of social change, 

a# Social change makes the slowest progress among those 
who are older, most satisfied and identified emotion- 
ally and psychologically v/ith the status -quo, and 
those who are personally threatened by "rocking the 
boat" and attacking the "establishment." 

b. Individual adoption of new culture traits from ex- 
ternal sources is selective and most likely to precede 
most rapidly in those areas v/here the new pattern 
presents the least threat to personal security. 

3. Educational innovations are almost never installed on their 
own merits. 

4. Americans value change for the sake of change — not alone 
for its product but also for its process, yet considered 
and hasty change may be v/orse than no change at all. 

5. Educational change has resulted essentially from a prog- 
matic response of the institution to external pressures. 

6. Human needs 

a. Social change is likely to take place when human 
physical or psychological need change , or v;hen 
institutions fail to meet existing human physical 
or psychological needs. 

b. Social change is likely to take place when new 
materials suggest better or different ways of meet- 
ing needs or when exhaustion of old materials make 
it impossible to meet the needs in the old ways. 

7. Mechanical Inventions 

a. The strongest pressure for change in our modern period 
comes from a cumulative and accelerating advance of 
science, invention and technology ♦ 
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b« No society voluntarily renoxinces, retreats from, 
or halts its technological advance • 

c. Most new inventions arise v/ithin a facilitating 
matrix of preceding inventions. The higher tha 
previous level of technology, the greater the 
nvimber of new inventions. 

d. New inventions must overcome obstacles of suspicion 
and distrust, and substantial margin of economic 
advantage is required. Changes which can be adapted 
by the individual as soon as he is ready, progress 
more rapidly than those which must wait'upon 
majority consent. 

6. Technological advances have affected the labor market 
and vocational opportunities for youth necessitating 
a longer school career for all, 

8. Populat.lon change ; Migratory movement, grov/th and decline 
in size, change in population composition, age trend and 
class. 

9« Effects of neighboring societies : Events or occurences 
which result from the actions of other societies. This 
includes war, or threat of war, economic, political or 
intellectual diffusion, or domination, changes in balance 
of power etc. 

10. Change in natural resources : Increase or decrease in the 

supply of various exploitable raw materials (climate, soil, 
mineral resoixrces, etc.) 

11* Natural occurences : Floods, earthquakes, tornadoes, insect 
pests, etc. (As society becomes more and more urbanized, it 
becomes less and less dependent upon the exigencies of 
nature ) . 

12. Pressure groups : Educational innovations almost never are 
installed on their own merits. Characteristics of the 
local system, or of the innovating person or group and 
other relevant groups, often outweigh the direct educa- 
tional value of the innovation. 

15. Quantity of intake 

a. The increasingly larger niimber of students attending 
school for longer periods of time has forced educators 
to re-examine the traditional aims and methods of 
education. 
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b. The type of students being admitted to the schools 
because of various socio-economic pressures 
generally affects the philosophy of education 
being developed and supported at that time • 

c. Democratization in its initial stages brings with 
it a lowering of educational standards • 



14 • Our chief growth industry is education * 
CHAPTER 5. SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONTEXT; RACIAL PROBLEMS 



B, PERSISTENT QUESTIONS 

1. In what Y/ay and to what degree are racial issues 
affecting current goals of American education? 

2. Should these issues loom as important factors for 
deciding on educational goals? \'/hy? or Vlhj not? 

3. V/hat changes are taking place in the significance 
of these issues? V^/hy? 

C, HYPOTHESES AND GENERALIZATIONS 

1. Many people look to the schools to solve the probl 
of minority groups when it should be a coordinated 
effort of all segments of society. 

2. The ghetto schools are generally poorer quality 
schools with inadequate staffs, facilities, and 
resources . 

3. The flight of minority groups to urban schools is 
causing a crisis in education. 



A. CONCEPTS AND KEY PHRASES 



1« V/hite exodus to suburbia 

2. Black population migration 

3# Megalopolis 

4» Changing occupational needs 

5# Technological factors 

6. Cybernation 

7. Communications revolution 
8 • Urbanization 



9. Integration 
10 • Se gregat ion 
11, Separatism 



12, Black militancy 

13, "Black Power" 

14, "Black Studies" 

15, Black Panthers 

16, Self Esteem 



4, A source for the weakness of the Negro community 
is the Negro family structure. 
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5. Self -esteem may be attained in many ways, and for 
some blacks today, black power may provide the 
major means • 

6, The white middle class community has great difficulty 
in understanding the desperate lot of the black urban- 
poor. 

?• Growing up "black" in comparison with srowing up 
"^white" suggests the greater liklihood of ill ^health, 
juvenile delinquency, poor housing, unemployment 
and inferiror "life chances •" 

CHAPTER 6. SOCIO^ECONOigC CONTEXT: PROBLSIJS OF URB ANIZATION 
GLASS, DSCj:;NTRALIZATION AND STODENT RSBstLIQlT ' 



A. CONCEPTS Airo KEY PHRASES 
1# Urbanization 

2. Social class bias of education 

3. Decentralization 

4. Community Control 

5. Ford Foundation 

6. Student rebellion or 

revolution? 

7. "Student Power" 
8# Anomie 



9. Alienation 

10. A violent society 

11. Doing your "Thing" 

12. Romanticism 

IZm Restructuring education 

14. Decision-making process 

15. S.D.S. 

16. Commitment 



B. PERSISTENT QUESTIONS 

1. In Ydiat way and to what degree are the following 
issues of the goals of American education? 

a^ urbanization 

b. class 

c . student pre s sure s 

2. Should these issues be permitted to have this effect 
on education goals? V/hy? or Why not? 

3. Vihat should be the educational response to these issues? 

C. HYPOTHESES AND GE^TERALIZATIONS 

1. Urban problems have a significant impact on the opera- 
tion of education* 

2. Membership in a social class is a significant factor 
in the type of education a child receives. 

3» The idea of community control over schools is in 
potential conflict with the growth of teacher power. 

4* Student rebellion is related to their questioning the 
relevancy of traditional education and the efficacy 
of traditional social values. 
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5. Student rebellion is serving as an important 
stimulant to re-thinking traditional educational 
prerogatives • 

6. Student pressure for greater involvement in the 
decision-making process is resulting in greater 
faculty pressure for involvement. 

UNIT II STRATEGISS FOR SSCUR ING GOALS 

PERSISTSNT Q UES TIONS 

1# In what way and to v/hat degree do the various 

strategies used affect each other? 
2. What is the general rel?*tionship between the goals 

(ends) and strategies (means) of American education? 
3# V\/hat strategies ai-e currently being used to reach 

designated goals? 

4. ViTiat is the long range significance of using these 
strategies to reach our goals? 

5. Vftiat changes should be made in our goals? Strategies? 

6. In what way and to what- degree do the following 
inputs affect the indicated strategies? 



Inputs 
a. Political context 
b • Philosophical context 
Cm Historical context 
d. Socio-economic context 



Strategies 

a. Educational organization 

b. Methods 

c« Curriculum 
d« Teaxhers 

e« Tests and measurements 



CHAPTER 7 ^ LEVELS AND TYPES OF EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
A. CONCEPTS AND KEY PHRASES 



( VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL ) 

1. Sensitivity training 

2. Non-graded school 

3. Team teaching 

4. Departmental organization 



5. "Administration Power" 

6. Modular scheduling 

7. Individualized learning 



(PRE PRIMHY AND PRIMARY) 

8. Primary VS elemenary 

9. Pre-Head Start 

10. Head Start 

11. Follow through? 

12. Ungraded 



13. Child centered VS 

content centered 
14» Self contained VS 

departmentalized 
15 • Homogeneous VS 

heterogeneous 
16. Middle school VS 

junior high school 
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(JUNIOR AND SSNIOH HIGH SCEOOL) 



17 • Kiddle school 

18. Jiinior high school 

19 • Poior year hi^h school 

20. Differentiation VS 

heterogeneous 

21. Democratic VS elitist 

22. Vocational VS liberal 



( JUNIOR COLLEGE AITO COLLEGS ) 

30* Two year preparatory VS 
Two year terminal 

31. Status 

32. Quality 

33. Admission standards 

34. Slow learner programs 

35. "Student power*' 

36. "Faculty power" 

37 • 'fe.drainistration power" 

38. Decision-making process 

39. Traditional college VS 

"New College" 

40. Radicalism 



23. Quality education 

24. Ouantity education 

25. Individualized instruction 
25. Special education VS 

inclusion of 
handicapped 

27. Uses of technology 

28. Criteria for grouping 

29. C o mp re he n s i V e 



41. S.D.S. 

42. "Doing ones thing" 

43. Relevancy of curricula 

44. Relevancy of experience 

45. Field work VS 

classroom focus 

46. Electives VS 

reauired courses 

47. *^ear of freedom" 

48. Romanticism VS 

rationalism 

49. "Generation Gap" 

50. Structure and flexibility 

51 . Megaversity 

52. Professional VS 

liberal education 

53. Open enrollment 



B. PERSISTENT C?UESTIONS 

1. V/hat is the role of the different levels of American 
education in reaching the goals of American Education? 

2. In what way and to what degree do the different types 
of educational organization contribute to making 
education more effective? 

3. What should v/e do to improve our educational organiza- 
tion? Why? 

C. HYPOTHESES AND GENERALIZATIONS 

1. Most innovations appear to be stimulated, triggered, 
shepherded, and nurtured by some active person or 
group, whether external of within the "target" 
(innovation receiving) system. 

2. Educators within the formal system most often are less 
innovative than professionals outside of the system. 



Zm Schools largely are bureaucratic structures, and the 

teacher's role in the system largely is that of function- 



4. School administration plays a key role in providing 
necessary effective support for successful iniiovations^ 

5. The classroom teacher generally has little power to 
develop and implement consequential long-range innovation^ 

6. The lack of communication among teachers and among the 
various departments in a school system often is the 
cause for lack or failure of innovation. 

?• The increasing mobility of Americans has resulted in 
the existing educational structure. 

8. New types of vertical and horizontal organizations are 
being developed to meet the need for individualized 
programming. 

9. There is an increasing 3 tress on a structured early 
childhood education as a major v/ay to provide a 
suitable learning environment for pre-schoolers. 

10. The 4:4:4 Pattern of educational organization is a 
recent popular innovation. 

11. Junior colleges are rapidly becoming institutions 
that are more preparatory than terminal institutions. 

12. The open enrollment policy is changing the nature 
and function of higher education. 
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CHAPTER 8 - METHODS 



A. 



CONCEPTS AND KEY PHRASES 



1. Discovery learning 

2. Inquiry learning 

3. Inductive method 

4. Deductive method 

5. Structured VS 



6. Audio-tutorial 

7. Science of learning VS 



art of learning 



Unstructured 



14. 
15. 
16. 
17 • 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



Transference of knowledge 
TABULA RASA 
Expository teaching 
Discussion 
S R 

Conditioned reflex 
Audio- tutorial 
Laissez faire 
Stimulated growth 



8. Romantic VS rationalist 

9. Problem centered 

10. Student centered 

11. Group centered 

12. Subject centered 

IZ. Tranference of model 



23. 
24. 



and .development 
Simulation 

Rationale for use of 



25. 



technology 
Montessori 
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PERSISTENT CU5STI0NS 

!• \'y'hat methods are being used to help reach the goals 

of American education? V/hy? 
2. Are the above methods suitable? 
3# ViTiat methods would you suggest using? Y/hy? 

HYPOTHESES AND GENERALIZATIONS 

1« Although the consistency of methods used with specific 
aims is greatly desired and often claimed to have been 
achieved, it seldom is. 

2. Because of a general proliferation of knowledge, 
stress on teaching the method of a discipline often 
has broader transferable educational value than 
stress on teaching the content* 

3* Using an inquiry oriented methodology, v;ith persistent 
questions, should result in ma:cimum transference of 
methodology v/hen dealing with similar categories of 
problems • 

4* A theory of instruction should be constructed around 
foxir problems: predispositions, structure, sequence 
and consequences* 

5* There is a logical order. Inherent in knowledge itself, 
that can be found in the structure of concepts and 
principles of inquiry, characterizing various fields 
of learning* 

6* Technology represents a key support agent for new 
methods of teaching* 

?♦ Simulation can represent a highly effective model 
transfer to maximize learning process and content* 



CHAPTER 9* 



CURRICULUTvl 



8* 



CONCEPTS AND PHRASES 



1* 
2* 
3* 
4* 
5* 
6* 
7* 
8* 
9* 
10* 
11* 
12* 



Problem organization 
Concept organization 
Topical organization 
Chronological organization 
Discovery approach 
Mode of inquiry 
Affective domain 
Cognitive domain 
Vocation oriented 
General education 
Spiral curriculum 
Concentric circles 



social studies 



14* 
15* 
16* 
17* 
18* 
19 • 
20* 
21. 
22* 
23* 
24* 
25* 
26* 



Child centered 
"Truth" centered 
Core 

Controversial issues 

Rationale 

Relevance 

Electives 

Flexibility 

"Curriculum Pov^er" 

Decision^Making Criteria 

"Black Studies" 

The ^l!few Social Studies" 

Vocational VS liberal 
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curri culum 
Subject centered 



PERSISTENT QUESTIONS 

!• V/hat types of curricula are being used to help 
achieve the goals of American education? V/hy? 

2. Are the above curricula suitable? 

3. WTaat types of curricula would you suggest using? Y/hy? 
HYP0THSS5S AND GEiTORALIZATIONS 

1. Improvements in curricula rarely ar3 accompanied by 
improved techniques for testing and evaluating them* 

2. Curricula provides one of the major strategies for 
the realization of educational aims* 

3. Curriculum developers often are considered the "high 
priests" of education* 

4. A general +;endency in educational systems is the 
adoption oi" new curricula without adequate considera- 
tion of parillel decisions of content selection* 

5. Despite the importance teachers attach to their 
self-image as curriculum planners, most content 
changes are adopted without regard to the teachers' 
views* 

6* Planners of curriculum changes often go through the 
following steps: 

a* Identification of curriculum needs; 

b* determination of curriculum priorities; 

c* selection of innovations; 

d* tryout of innovatiohs; and 

e* diffusion of innovations* 

7* Curriculum changes often reflect pressures from in- 
terest groups and seldom reflect carefully considered 
educational needs* 

8* Effective implementation of curriculum change requires 
that teachers understand and accept the philosophy and 
objectives behind such changes* 

9# One v/ay of developing a functional program is to 
organize instruction around problems, topics, or 
situations that relate directly to the varied 
aspects of living or the needs of yom;h* 

10* One way of developing a meaningful program is to 

organize curriculum around the systematized resources 
of the culture!s organized fields of inquiry and 
creativity* 

11 • A basic problem in curriculum development is the 

failure to develop a conceptually integrated K-12 
curriculum* 
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CHAPTER 10. TEACHERS 



A. CONCEPTS AND KEY PHRASES 



!• Interaction analysis 
2# Group dynamics 

3. Micro- teaching 

4. Student teaching 

5. Liberal Arts background VS 

professional courses 

6. M.A.T. Program 
?• Group work orientation VS 

subject matter specializa- 
tion 

8« Characteristics 

9, Teacher's role in the 

bureaucratic structure 



10. Teacher status 

11. Relations betv/een teach- 

ers and administrators 

12. Teacher education 

evaluation and 
accreditation 

13. "Teacher Power" 

14. Association VS union 

15. Conditions of eraploy- 

ment 

16. Professional negotia- 

tions 



B. PERSISTENT QUESTIONS 



1, In v/hat v/ay and to v/hat degree are teachers effectively 
utilized for achieving educational goals? 

2. V/hat changes are taking p3.ace in teacher education 
programs? What additional changes should be made? 

3« In Y;hat way and to v/hat degree are the goals of 

teachers and the profession compatible or incompatible 
v;ith the goals of American education? Suggested changes? 

4. Vtfhat impact are teachers having on modifying the goals 
of American education? 



C. HYPOTHESES AND GENERALIZATIONS 



ERJC 



1. Most schools are essentially bureaucratic structures 
in which the teacher's role is largely that of 
functionary, 

2. Teachers in the lower grades have low status and are 
less inclined to assert their professional authority 
than teachers in the higher grades. 

3. The drive for prof essionalization is resulting in 
increased release of teachers from control by laymen 
and administrators. 

4. Boards of education decisions based on compromise, 
rather than educationally sound principles, often pose 
great problems for improving education. 

5« The teaching profession is increasingly attracting 
more intelligent and better trained personnel v/ho can 
assume broader educational responsibility. 

6. Tlrie M.A.T. program suggests that teacher certification 
should place more emphasis on subject matter courses 
^ than on techniques and methodology^ 
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There is a tendency toward greater militancy on 
the part of teachers to improve, not only 
conditions of employment, but also to improve 
professional conditions, 

8* Teachers often are called upon to implement programs 
instituted by others, and often think that they 
should have been involved in initial consultations, 

9, Professional negotiations by teachers can become a 
major vehicle for improving professional standards 
and educational ef f ectivene^;?* 

10. There is need for teacher education programs to 

update and upgrade the courses in line v;ith recent 
subject and methodology emphases in the public schools • 

CHAPTER 11. TESTS AND ilEASUREP^ENTS 



A, CONCEPTS AND KEY PHRASES 

Im Tests 3» Taxonomy of designs 5# National assessment 

2m Measurement 4« A science evaluation 6« Behavior objectives 

?• -Transferable models 

B, PERSISTENT QUESTIONS 

1. What types of measurement techniques have we de- 
veloped to ascertain whether or not v/e are moving 
tov/ard our educational goals? 

2m Vilhat major trends are evident in educational tests 
and measurements? 

3# Are the measurement techniques and devices adequate 
for evaluating our degree of success in moving 
tov/ard the goals? V/hat additional measures should 
be taken? V/hy? 

C, HYPOTHESES AiTO GENPiRALIZATIONS 

1. Many educational innovations are adopted without 
adequate test and measurement controls, 

2. A major problem in testing and measuring is v/hether 
the items tested for are of educational significance • 

3, There is need for a testing and measuring program on 
a yearly basis in order to determine the effective- 
ness or ineffectiveness of our educational strategies* 

4, Tests should be devised to determine the degree and 
areas of effective learning, transfer, and to assist 
in devising valuable strategies* 
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CHAPTER 12. EFPECTIVSHESS 

A. CONCEPTS AIID KEY PKRiiSSS 

1. Private Schools 4, Compensatory education 

2. Declining public education 5, Job Corps 

3. Performance contracting 

B. PERSISTENT QUESTIONS 

Im How effective is our educational system in reaching 
the goals? 

2, V/hat is the significance of our success or failure? 
3m Hov; should vie change our strategies to increase 
our effectiveness? 

4, How and to v/hat degree should v/e modify the goals 
we originally set? 

5, Hov/ and to T>'hat degree should we try and influence 
our social context to improve o\xr effectiveness? 

6, How and to what degree would modifying our tests 
and measurements improve our effectiveness? 

C. HYPOTHESES AND GENERALIZATIONS 

1. For many children in ghetto areas, our educational 
system does not provide an effective way to deal with 
or overcome their problems, 

2. Though our educational system is able to meet our 
broad manpower needs, it does not successfully cope 
with our national social problems. 

3» Attempts to individualize institutes reflect a grow- 
ing av/areness that the same style of education is 
not capable of meeting varying learning problems. 

4* The increased use of technology suggests a more 
effective role for education in raising the level 
of knowledge and understanding in our society. 

5. The increase of private school enrollment reflects 

a growing decline of public education in American life 

OTHER ACTUAL STRATEGIES USED IN MY COURSES > 

1. Utilization of up-to-date charts, graphs and meaningful 
statistics for testing hypotheses, developing generalizations 
and using inquiry skills. 

2. A stress on relevant selections of recently published articles 
(most from 1968-1969) dealing with the current educational 

scene and sufficiently involving to "turn students on." 
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3. Films play a major part in dramatizing issues and expanding 
the perceptive reference fram of students. In this course, 
I avoid the stilted traditional education productions and 
stress the TV documentaries and exciting films such as: 
"Meet Comrade Student," "The Way It Is," "Summerhill" 
"The Coleman Report," and 21st Century films. These films, 
and others of this quality, are strategies designed to bring 
the outside v/orld into the classroom. 

4. Emphasis can be placed on the strategy of small group dis- 
cussion even with classes as large as one hundred students. 
The key to effective small group discussion is a common 
experience of significant readings for the session and v/ell 
phrased discussion questions. Meaningful interaction is 
further stimulated with role playing on the basis of articles 
read, and utilization of simulation techniques. 

5. Students also read the education page of the Sunday New York 
Times on a weekly basis. In class the articles are placed 
into appropriate categories and the issues are related to 
other readings and experiences. This strategy is a significant 
means of continuous revitalization of the course through the 
use of current case study or illustrative material. I also 
xerox and distribute pertinent newspaper and periodical 
material. 

6. Use Of Tests and Measurements As Strategies 

a. Students are required to classify articles from external 
sources into course categories. I consider ability to 
categorize on the basis of a model, as a significant 
Q first step for students to deal with the mass of informa- 

IC 

tion available. A second step is to bring into play a 
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mode of inquiry, hypotheses, generalizations and per- 
ceptions that are releated to this category of information* 

b. Students are required to v/rite a term paper using the 
same model that has been developed in the course. This 
he.lps reinforce the course organization. Their success 
in this area indicates to me the degree to which they 
have been able to transfer the course model to an area 
of their own interest and concern. 

c. The final exam in this course is based on the persistent 
que^s^tions v/hich preceded chapter readings. Student 
answers to test questions are also expected to incorporate 
information and insights from films, class discussions 
and other sources as well# 

V. COURSE TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 

The fourth and last area of concern is tests and measurements. 
There is a clear need of measurement criteria to check out the 
internal consistency and design logic of the developed model, and 
to evaluate the level of performance and the success in reaching 
our objectives. Questions that might aid in developing measurement 
criteria are: 

a* What measurements should be developed to determine 
our degree of success in reaching course objectives? 

b* At what points should they be instituted? 

c. What do our measured results indicate about necessary 
course revision of our objectives, input, and appropriate 
strategies? 

d. How should these be implemented? 

In addition to the various tests and measurements already 
listed, which I use as strategies to specifically reinforce the 

approach of this course, I also utilize course feed-back sheets. 
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These are handed out at the end of each semester for detailed 
categorized feed-back frcm students on the content and strategies 
of the course • Naturally, they do not sign their names. Their 
replies have proven most helpful in retaining a functional dimension 
and innovative structure to this course. A number of students have 
contacted me two or three years after taking this course to indicate 
the transferable value of the organization and its usefulness in 
their continued professional growth. 

Although I utilize a number of different feed-back paths, I 
must admit that these are not adequate for a truly effective systems 
approach. Much v/ork still needs to be done in this area, 

V I . UTILIZATION OF A MOD^L AS A BASIS FOR DE\rEL OP ING A DISCIPLI?IB 
Based upon my experience with this course, I would like to 

propose a general but tentative model of categories to enable those 
of us involved in teaching this course to systematically communicate 
and develop an outline for a social foundations discipline. It is 
likely that use of this design model might very well lead us to 
to develop a number of different types of organizations, because 
I'm certain that there isn't any one model course that will meet 
the objectives and perceptions of everyone, I do, however, hope 
that this m.odel stimulates dialogue and hastens the day when we as 
a profession can develop a more disciplined approach to our subject 
area, 

VII. CONCLUSION 
The education of teachers, despite many valuable innovations, 

still requires extensive vitalization and modernization. This can 
be aided by educationally sound and current modes of perception, 
O as well appropriate psychological and logical organization. The 
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designing of Gfrcctivo courses in tlio Social Foundations of Educa 
tion presents an opportunity to develop and implement a relevant 
first step. If we succeed, the course can also provide a guide 
and challenge for modernizing other aspects of teacher education 
progranis* V/e have the means and capability of turning an othorv/i 
fragmented experience into a vital learning situation, and it is 
my hope that v/e will accept the responsibility. 



